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nians were wise, they would put an end to their rivalry
by throwing both into the Barathron (p. 111). The Demos,
so far taking the same view, sent him into exile by a vote
of ostracism (p. 88). This vote affirmed the adoption of
the new policy in preference to the old conservative
theory which regarded the navy as the seed-bed of
novelty and change ; and Themistokles would not fail to
strengthen this resolution by dwelling on the certainty of
a fresh effort on the part of the Persian king to carry
out the design on which, as they knew, his father Dareios
had set his heart, and by assuring them not only that
the power of the Persian empire was to be directed
chiefly against themselves, but that it was as necessary
to be prepared against the formidable Phenician fleet as
against any armies which might assail them by land.
It was a happy thing both for Themistokles and for
.            Athens that the proposed expedition of

weaiSTof Dareios was delayed first by the revolt of
Athens.           Egypt, then by his death, and lastly by the

long time which Xerxes allowed to pass before he left
Sousa. Meanwhile the internal resources of Athens were
being enormously increased by the proceeds of the silver
mines of Laureion. During the military despotism of
the Peisistratidai the wealth of these mines had been
used scantily or not at all: but the impulse given to
enterprise by the constitutional reforms of Kleisthenea
had already been rewarded by a harvest of silver sufficient
to furnish ten drachmas for every Athenian citizen. This
petty personal profit Themistokles induced them to forego;
and by his advice this sum of perhaps 300,000 drachmas
was devoted to the building of 200 ships to be employed
nominally in that war with Aigina which in the forcible
words of Herodotos was nothing* less than the salvation
of Greece.

It can scarcely be said that the patriotic resolution of